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HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY (ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL) 
LOOKING BACK AT THE ‘‘SEA FIGHT TOMORROW’”’ 


By Joun W. LENz 


The main purpose of this paper is to assess Aristotle’s much 
criticized thesis found in Chapter IX of the De Interpretatione. 
Aristotle argues there that truth and falsity are not applicable to 
propositions about future contingencies (e.g., ‘‘There will be a sea 
fight tomorrow’’), but that, nonetheless, compound propositions 
such as ‘‘ Either there will or will not be a sea fight tomorrow’’ are 
true. 

In this paper Aristotle’s thesis is interpreted in the light of the 
key logical principle which it presupposes. This logical principle 
is Aristotle’s version of the correspondence theory of truth. Aris- 
totle holds (1) that propositions are true or false at some time, and 
(2) that propositions, to be true or false at a certain time, must ac- 
cord or dis-accord with what exists at that time. 

Thus, when Aristotle says that truth and falsity are not appli- 
cable to ‘‘There will be a sea fight tomorrow,’’ he means that they 
are not now applicable. ‘‘There will be a sea fight tomorrow’’ 
could now be true only in virtue of the present state of the world. 
Yet, because the world is now such that a sea fight might or might 
not come to be, present conditions are entirely irrelevant to the 
present truth or falsity of this proposition. 

Aristotle’s conception of truth explains why he maintains that 
propositions concerning events that will of necessity come to be 
(or not come to be) are now true (or false). The present events 
which necessitate that X will come to be make the proposition ‘‘It 
is now necessary that X will come to be’’ now true and, a fortiori, 
make ‘‘X will be’’ now true also. And because these are the only 
present events which can make ‘‘X will be’’ now true (there can be 
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no present fact that X will happen, in the bare sense of ‘‘will’’), 
Aristotle argues that if the proposition ‘‘X will be’’ is now true 
then X will of necessity come to be. 

Aristotle’s conception of truth also explains the second part of 
his thesis. ‘‘Either there will or there will not be a sea fight to- 
morrow’’ is now true because present conditions limit the future to 
these alternatives. Inasmuch as this compound proposition is not, 
on Aristotle’s interpretation, a truth-functional tautology, there is 
no need for one of the components to be true when the whole propo- 
sition is true. 

Aristotle’s doctrine of necessity is examined in this paper. It 
is argued that the only kind of necessity that Aristotle has or needs 
in his discussion of the sea fight is a species of causal necessity. 
This kind of necessity implies that all present events are now nec- 
essary and that it is now necessary that all past events did occur. 

It is argued in this paper that most of the traditional criticisms 
of Aristotle’s thesis and arguments can be met. The crucial issue, 
it is maintained, is: whether Aristotle’s version of the correspond- 
. ence theory of truth is tenable. It is shown how radically Aris- 
totle’s concept of truth differs from that of ‘‘modern logic,’’ but it 
is pointed out that the divergent things said as a result of these two 
conceptions need not be incompatible. It is agreed that Aristotle’s 
use of ‘‘truth’’ differs from the ‘‘ordinary use,’’ but it is argued 
that Aristotle’s concept can be given a use. The question of what 
statements mean on Aristotle’s theory of truth is then answered. . 
It is suggested, in conclusion, that though there are no logical rea- 
sons for criticizing Aristotle’s concept, there are equally no good 
logical reasons for adopting it. The only reasons which might be 
offered for adopting it are metaphysical ones. 





PADUAN AVERROISM AND ALEXANDRISM IN THE LIGHT OF 
RECENT STUDIES 


By Pavut Oskar KRISTELLER 


Renan’s book on Averroes and Averroism (1852), while super- 
seded for Averroes and his influence to 1300, still dominates the in- 
terpretation of Italian Aristotelianism between the fourteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. According to this view, there was a con- 
tinuous and uniform tradition, centered around Padua and Aver- 
roistic in character, which made constant use of Averroes’ commen- 
taries on Aristotle and accepted such distinctive theories as those 
of the unity of the intellect and of the double truth. This tradi- 
tion dominated between 1300 and 1500, whereas in the sixteenth 
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century it found a rival in another form of Aristotelianism, called 
Alexandrism after the Greek commentator, Alexander of Aphro- 
disias. : 

This view must be revised in the light of recent studies. The 
term Averroism itself is highly ambiguous. If it means the use of 
Averroes’ commentaries, practically every Aristotelian of the later 
Middle Ages is an Averroist. If the term is limited to those who 
accept the doctrine of the unity of the intellect, their number be- 
comes small, and even thinkers traditionally classified as Averroists 
turn out not to deserve this name. If we choose for our criterion 
the theory of the double truth, we shall cover those thinkers whom 
Renan had in mind, but it becomes doubtful whether we should 
call them Averroists since Averroes did not hold that theory, 
whereas it was held by many thinkers not usually classified as 
Averroists. No better is the case for Alexandrism. Contemporary 
evidence for the existence of Alexandrism is scanty; hardly any 
thinker followed Alexander on all issues, and the reputed founder 
of Alexandrism, Pomponazzi, actually opposed Alexander on im- 
portant points. Thus we should use these labels with caution, if 
we wish to retain them at all. The case for the school of Padua is 
not much stronger. No common philosophical line seems to dis- 
tinguish the Aristotelians of Padua from those of other Italian uni- 
versities, and many thinkers claimed by Renan for Padua were not 
connected with Padua at all. There is no demonstrable continuity 
between Peter of Abano and his Paduan successors around 1400, 
whereas a much stronger Averroist tradition has been found at 
Bologna between 1270 and 1350, and even earlier traces of Aris- 
totelianism at Salerno, Naples, and Siena. Padua became impor- 
tant only after 1400, and even then it enjoyed no monopoly in phi- 
losophy. Instead of Paduan Averroism, we should rather speak of 
Italian Aristotelianism, consider as its common characteristics the 
separation between philosophy and theology and the emphasis on 
logic and natural philosophy as foundations of medicine, and insist 
otherwise on the great variety of views held by different thinkers, 
views which for the most part still remain to be explored from the 
sources. 








HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY (MODERN) 
DESCARTES’ THEORY OF VISION 


By Wiuuis DonEy 


I begin by considering an unorthodox interpretation suggested 
by Thomas Reid in the Inquiry into the Human Mind and devel- 
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oped by Professor Norman Kemp Smith in his New Studies in the 
Philosophy of Descartes. It is Professor Kemp Smith’s contention 
that, according to Descartes, we perceive material objects by means 
of ‘‘physical representations’’ existing in the brain; more precisely, 
that the soul ‘‘looks at’’ images or patterns traced on the pineal 
gland to which it is united and ‘‘takes’’ or ‘‘judges’’ these patterns 
to represent external objects. He also claims that a person is ‘‘im- 
mediately aware’’ of the ‘‘pineal patterns’’ formed in his brain. 
In the first part of my paper I argue against both of these claims 
and give an account of the passages Kemp Smith cites in support 
of them. 

In the second part I examine two descriptions Descartes gives 
of what takes place in a person’s mind when he perceives some- 
thing. In the first he distinguishes sensations and judgments, in 
the second ideas and judgments. On the basis of these passages 
I draw conclusions about his notions of perceptual judgments and 
immediate perception. 





MAUPERTUIS, WITTGENSTEIN, AND THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE 


By NorMAN KRETZMANN 


This paper is an attempt to apply some of the concepts devel- 


oped in contemporary philosophical discussion to a particular treat- 
ment of a problem in the history of philosophy. One expected re- 
sult is, of course, an increased understanding of that history. But 
more important for the progress of philosophy is the perhaps less 
common result, the refining of those new concepts on the basis of 
the degree of fruitfulness or of frustration encountered in their 
application to traditional problems. In the present case the central 
modern concept is that of a so-called ‘‘ private’’ language, as treated 
by Wittgenstein, and the traditional problem is that of the origin 
of language, as treated by Maupertuis. Some questions are raised 
about the adequacy of that concept as a characterization of what 
has been called the classical picture of the origin of an individual’s 
knowledge. It is suggested that the condemnation of privacy in 
linguistic behavior may easily be extended, incorrectly, over the 
pre-linguistic, or non-linguistic, context as well, with results at least 
damaging to realist epistemology. One historical example is of- 
fered in which the attempted construction of a private language is 
preceded by certain non-linguistic behavior that amounts to the 
creation of necessary conditions for the origin of languages together 
with the origin of knowledge. 
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BERKELEY’S TWO CONCEPTS OF MIND 


By Couin Murray TURBAYNE 


Scant attention has been given to Berkeley’s central concept, 
the mind, either by Berkeley or by his critics. He planned a book 
on it, began it, lost it, and never re-wrote. In his brief official the- 
ory the mind is a substance in which ideas (bodies) inhere. Mind 
alone is active while bodies are passive. This concept of mind is 
inconsistent with the rest of his system: he retains mental substance 
although unperceivable and rejects material substance betause un- 
perceivable. 

There is, however, latent in Berkeley’s system another theory of 
mind which avoids the inconsistency. The mind is not a substance 
but ‘‘a disposition to act.’’ 

The second concept appears once we put Berkeley’s paradox, 
esse is percipi, in its proper place. The latter is merely a fragment 
of a system that is an inquiry into philosophical error rather than 
a statement of positive truth. Berkeley’s real purpose was to ex- 
pose our delusions through an aetiology of a modern malady con- 
taining different levels. The symptoms, scepticism, atheism, and 
vice, depend upon the three dogmas of the Two Worlds, Hylopsych- 
ism, and Psychohylism. These, in turn, depend upon the doctrine 
of abstract ideas and certain category errors. Finally these them- 
selves have their roots in two linguistic errors: treating abstract 
nouns as proper names and treating metaphors literally. 

As a result of this analysis Berkeley corrected the current philo- 
sophical tendency to denude the mind of its defining property—the 
power to act—by ascribing this property to the corporeal world and, 
conversely, by ascribing properties of the corporeal world to it. 
The view that mind is part of the physical causal scheme was thus 
difficult to escape. 

Also as a result of his destructive analysis Berkeley was able to 
make the following points in three important fields: The philoso- 
phers used words like ‘‘force’’ and ‘‘attraction’’ in physics, ‘‘will’’ 
and ‘‘pure intellect’’ in psychology, ‘‘Grace’’ and ‘‘The Trinity’’ 
in theology, as names for things; in that case their supposed refer- 
ents become merely occult qualities or abstract ideas. Berkeley 
concluded that some words have meaning though they name no 
things. They are not ‘‘cashable’’ at all in things but in actions, 
thus becoming ‘‘lively operative principles’’ or ‘‘mathematical hy- 
potheses.’’ 

But we are now able to conclude that mental words such as 
‘‘mind’’ and ‘‘understanding’’ are of the same type as those just 
named. The mind, therefore, cannot be said to be a substance in 
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which ideas inhere in any literal sense. To say that it is, is to 
speak in metaphor with the vulgar. To think that it is not, is to 
think with the learned. 

Did Berkeley entertain this second view of mind which is the 
inevitable conclusion of his argument? It seems that he did, at 
least at that important stage when he was finishing his note books; 
for he wrote: ‘‘There must be a disposition to act’’ (777), and 
‘‘Substance of a Spirit is that it acts, causes, wills, operates, or, if 
you please (to avoid the quibble y' may be made on y® word it) to 


act, cause, will, operate its’ substance is not knowable not being an 
Idea’’ (829). 








LOGIC AND LANGUAGE 
TYPES AND MEANINGLESSNESS 


By Artuur Pap 


Not only logicians who accept some kind of type theory but also 
plain men distinguish between false and meaningless predications. 
A predication whose constituent terms are meaningful is meaning- 
less if the subject does not belong to the type of the arguments of 
the predicate. The main problem of this paper is the analysis of 
the concept ‘‘type.’’ Russell’s conception is examined and rejected 
because it has the paradoxical consequence that in order to prove 


that a given predication is meaningless one must assert a meaning- 
less premise. The following alternative analysis is proposed and 
discussed : a type is a class such that there are predicates which are 
true or false of all and only members of it. Types in this sense do 
not constitute an infinite hierarchy—indeed, they may overlap— 
but are nonetheless extremely numerous. Since in order to reject 
a given predication as meaningless (e.g., ‘‘Socrates is a prime num- 
ber’’) one must deny that the subject belongs to the appropriate 
type (‘‘Socrates is not a natural number’’), type predicates must 
be held to be true or false of absolutely every entity. Further, the 
formulation of propositions about ontological types—which a Rus- 
sellian type-theoretical language does not permit,—by way of jus- 
tifying such statements as ‘‘ ‘Socrates is a prime number’ is mean- 
ingless,’’ cannot be avoided by talking semantically about the types 
of expressions rather than of entities. 

The Russellian concept of type is intimately connected with the 
concept of analyticity. For, since a type is definable in terms of an 
L-universal predicate (e.g., visible entities are entities which are 
either blue or nonblue), true assertions of membership in a type 
must be analytic. But this consequence is untenable, because the 
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subject of a type predicate may be so described that the type predi- 
cation is synthetic. A metalinguistic definition schema for type 
predicates is proposed which avoids this difficulty. In conclusion 
it is argued that meaninglessness in the relevant sense (which is a 
property of sentences that derives from the meanings of the con- 
stituent terms) is hardly distinguishable from a priori falsehood, 
though clearly distinguishable from formal contradiction. The de- 
nial, therefore, that a sentence composed of meaningful terms can 
be meaningless amounts merely to a decision to extend the ordinary 
use of ‘‘false.’’ 





ON KNOWING THAT 
By E. M. Apams 


I hold that ‘know(s) that’ may be used either (a) as a capacity 
dispositional achievement verb, that is, to refer to a capacity, as a 
disposition, for successfully carrying out some undertaking; or (b) 
as an episodic achievement verb, to refer to an undertaking that is 
marked by success. 

In summary fashion, I hold that ‘to know that P’ means to suc- 
cessfully think that P (episodic sense), or to have the capacity to 
do so by giving attention to the matter (dispositional sense), on the 
basis of certain grounds which are responsible for the success. 

To think that P, in the sense here intended, is to refer asser- 
tively to P, to refer to a fact by asserting it with the intent to be 
right. It is an undertaking, an attempt to think, to assert what is 
the case. ‘Think’ is the corresponding task verb of ‘know’. 

How good must be the guiding grounds for or evidence of the 
truth of ‘P’ in order for thinking that P to be a case of knowing 
that P? It has been widely held that they have to be good enough 
to make certain that P, to assure one of the success of thinking that 
P, without even a possibility of a slip-up. In short, they must not 
only be good enough for the success of thinking that P, but for one 
to be aware of the success; or, what amounts to the same thing, in 
order to know that P one must know that one knows that P. This, 
I think, is the result of a confusion. In analyzing what it is to 
know that P, philosophers have concentrated on the sentence ‘I 
know that P,’ rather than ‘He (or you) know(s) that P’; and this 
has led to the confusion of knowing that P with claiming to know 
that P and the further confusion of the truth-conditions of ‘I know 
that P’ with the justificatory conditions of claiming to know that P. 
I suggest that all that is required of the grounds that guide one in 
thinking that P is for them to be good enough for him, by virtue of 
them, to be successful in thinking that P. And since thinking what 
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is the case on the basis of grounds is a matter of skill, how good the 
grounds must be varies from person to person, and even with the 
same person from time to time. 








PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 
CAUSAL EXPLANATIONS IN NATURAL HISTORY 


By T. A. GoupGE 


Certain empirical sciences, such as geology, paleontology, and 
biology, are partly concerned with natural history. They investi- 
gate phenomena which originated or terminated in the remote past, 
long before man existed on the earth. Their investigations are usu- 
ally said to aim at descriptive generalization only ; but sometimes it 
is affirmed that causal explanations, which undertake to show how 
a past phenomenon can be brought under a law or set of laws, are 
also employed. The purpose of the paper is to argue (a) that 
causal explanations do undoubtedly occur in natural history, and 
(b) that the most common type does not involve the application of 
general laws to individual phenomena. 

With the aid of examples from biology, it is contended that a 
causal explanation in natural history is typically a theoretical pat- 
tern which specifies a possible sufficient condition of an individual 
phenomenon by narrating in a coherent temporal sequence a number 
of component conditions (necessary and contributory) which could 
(or might) have ‘‘led up to’’ the phenomenon. The pattern may 
thus account for the genesis or the termination of the phenomenon 
by connecting it in an orderly way with states of affairs which were 
conditions of its occurrence. The formulation of the theoretical 
pattern is undertaken in the light of the total body of scientific 
knowledge and of reasonable inference therefrom. But the specify- 
ing of the component conditions may also involve plausible conjec- 
tures about various stages of the sequence, when there is no direct 
evidence as to what actually occurred. Only conjectures relevant 
to the over-all sufficient condition and compatible with the other de- 
tails of the sequence are admitted. The pattern of the total narra- 
tive, however, is not such as to permit reconstitution in strict de- 
ductive form. 

Such explanatory patterns are testable because they involve 
negative predictions. Each explanation by specifying a determi- 
nate sequence of conditions implies that certain phenomena will not 
turn up in any future investigations. Hence nothing prevents the 
inadequacy of a given pattern from being eventually detected, if it 
is inadequate. But although these causal explanations in natural 
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history are falsifiable, they are never completely confirmable. At 
best they can be progressively confirmed as the result of repeatedly 
unsuccessful attempts to overthrow them. Ceteris paribus, the 
more fully the component conditions of a pattern can be indicated, 
the greater its degree of testability. These causal explanations are 
therefore properly regarded as ‘‘scientific’’ and wholly appropriate 
to the subject matter with which natural history is concerned. 





THE RIDDLE OF INDUCTION 


By Epwarp H. MappEn 


I believe there is something wrong alike with pragmatic vindi- 
cation, metaphysical justification, and ‘‘ordinary language’’ eluci- 
dations of the puzzle of induction. I suggest an alternative two- 
fold strategy in meeting this puzzle: (a) attenuating the sceptic’s 
demand and the justifier’s reply; and (b) showing that inductive 
support of induction is neither circular nor involved in a damaging 
infinite regress. It is never enough to do the one without the other, 
and both can be done in different ways. 

(a) One attenuates the deductivist solution to the puzzle of in- 
duction, and thus indirectly the sceptic’s demand for this type of 
justification, if he shows the answer and demand are pointless, un- 
necessary, etc., without claiming, as the ordinary language analysts 
do, that the answer and demand are self-contradictory or commit a 
fallacy of the ignoratio elenchi type. The following argument is a 
sufficient but not a necessary attenuation: (1) The answer and de- 
mand are fatuous, proving not too little, as the pragmatic vindica- 
tions do, but always too much, justifying any inductive inference 
whatever. (2) The principle required in any deductivist answer 
‘is not a logical principle, since its denial is not self-contradictory. 
Indeed, it must be contingent if it is to do the job of justification 
required of it,—but then it requires some ground for its acceptance. 
Since these grounds can only be synthetic, the deductivist answer 
and demand are circular. 

(b) Since future experience could count against the rule of in- 
duction, it must also be possible for it to count in favor of the rule; 
so inductive support of the rule of induction is not circular. How- 
ever, this objection arises: if induction can be justified inductively 
without circularity, then every inductive justification of induction 
is itself open to justification—in which case there is an infinite se- 
ries of inductive justifications, and induction is never finally justi- 
fied. I believe this objection of the sceptic is mistaken: it imports 
into the context of inductive justification what is a real difficulty, 
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albeit a surmountable one, only in his context of justification, 
namely, demonstration. Moreover, it does not follow that because 
the inductive method itself is always open to check, the method 
is not warranted by the positive evidence of the past. This conclu- 
sion would follow only if it could be shown that the inductive sup- 
port of the rule of induction is circular. 

The sceptic cannot say of an inductive justification of induction 
that it yields a self-defeating infinite regress, while I am able to say 
this about the self-corrective ‘‘vindication’’ of induction precisely 
because one who inductively supports induction believes this pro- 
cedure to be non-circular, while the pragmatic vindicator, along 
with thg sceptic and the metaphysical justifier, claims that this pro- 
cedure begs the question, and that, therefore, no past positive evi- 
dence warrants any inference about the unobserved. Unless this 
claim is incorrect—it should be clear—one has no good reason to 
rely on induction even if he attenuates the sceptic’s claim. 








PHILOSOPHY OF MAN 
REFLECTIONS ON THE ONTOLOGY OF THE ARTIFACT 


By RupotFr ALLERS 


Man does not live in a world of nature, but in nature trans- 
formed by the superimposition of artifacts. It is artifacts which 
make up, perhaps, the largest part of his world, and wherever man 
- has left traces of his having passed, it is by shapes the like of which 
nature cannot bring forth. Not much attention has been given to 
the question in what consists the ontological peculiarity of the arti- 
fact. The artifact comes to be by a process of ‘‘spiritualization,”’ 
ie., by virtue of the subjective spirit ‘‘inserting’’ itself into the 
given objectivity. The Hegelian notion of the ‘‘objective spirit’’ is 
justified, if it is detached from its metaphysical foundation and 
taken in a sense wider than that which it has with Hegel himself. 
What constitutes the objective spirit, or its manifestation, owes its 
being to an unique process by which something of the subjective 
spirit ‘‘passes over’’ into extramental reality. The artifact, how- 
ever, is also a petrifact ; it lacks the aliveness of the subjective spirit. 
What passes over, therefore, cannot be the living spirit itself, but 
something which is not of, though in the spirit: the intentional ob- 
ject. The intentional object possesses, in the subjective spirit, the 
same kind of being as that proper to the objective spirit. Neither 
exists; what exists is here and there the mental or the extramental 
reality which ‘‘supports’’ the spirit; the latter may be said to im- 
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sist. To understand the ontic status of the artifact and the process 
of its creation, it is necessary that one recognize, besides the modi 
essendi of existence and essence, that of insistence. 

If insistence is admitted as a peculiar modus essendi and as char- 
acteristic of both the intentional object on the side of subjectivity, 
and of the artifact on the side of objectivity, it becomes necessary 
that the epistemological approach be complemented by what may be 
called that of ergology, and the question: How is knowledge possi- 
ble? is to be paralleled by : How is action, production of works, pos- 
sible? It is submitted that such considerations may serve for sup- 
plying the ontological foundation for Kulturphilosophie and also 
add a hitherto neglected chapter to the philosophy of human nature. 





ON THE DIFFERENTIA OF MAN: AN EXPERIMENT IN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


By Hans Jonas 


The traditional definition of man as the ‘‘rational animal’’ suf- 
fers for us from the modern uncertainty as to the meaning and na- 
ture of ‘‘reason’’; in itself, it suffers from its narrowness which 
ignores the uniqueness of human emotion and even motility, without 
which the possession of a rational faculty would be futile. 

Instead of assuming, in the classical manner, an essence calling 
for one determinate specific difference, this paper (a) aims by a 
heuristic experiment to select a single observable behavior-trait 
which might serve as a sure criterion for recognizing creatures as 
‘‘human,’’ and (b) examines what the selected trait reveals about 
the nature of the being that exhibits it, thus contributing toward 
an eventual definition of man. 

(a) We assume the situation of a space-expedition on another 
planet. A review of behavior-traits considered as possible criteria 
finds technology, fire, tombs, even speech, wanting when each is 
tested by such considerations as: whether it be unfailingly distin- 
guishable from similar animal performances; whether it be recog- 
nizable for what it is in the absence of communication ; whether it 
be, in its occurrence, independent of degree of development, there- 
fore conclusive by absence as well as by presence. Pictorial repre- 
sentation most nearly satisfies these requirements: it is unequivocal 
—not to be mistaken for anything else, or anything else for it; it is 
no matter of degree—the crudest attempt is as valid an evidence as 
the highest achievement; and it clearly transcends animal possibili- 
ties by its very intention. 

(b) What can the image-faculty teach us about the difference of 
man? An analysis of the ontology of ‘‘image’’ shows that the mak- 
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ing of images, like the beholding of them as such, involves a set of 
interrelated faculties among which that of abstracting form from 
matter, that of freely varying abstracted form in imagination, and 
that of translating purposely chosen objective form into bodily 
movement, are paramount. 

Evaluating these faculties we get a glimpse of the ‘‘difference 
of man.’’ Mentally, the image-faculty betrays a trans-animal free- 
dom of relation to the world of things. The results of its exercise 
provide a growing new dimension for this freedom—a symbolic. 
object-realm, with eidetic control of imagination giving power over 
actual through possible form. Physically, its very execution (e.g., 
drawing) already presupposes a trans-animal freedom in the use of 
the body, viz., eidetic control of motility: action of limb governed, 
not by set stimulus-response patterns, but by freely objectified form. 

This freedom in both theoretic and practical respect, of which 
reason is a more specific development, denotes a qualitative level in 
the scale of life. It is basic to man. 





CAN AN INSTITUTION BE ‘‘UNNATURAL’’ IF ‘‘MAN HAS 
NO NATURE’’? 


By LAWRENCE W. BEALS 


The word ‘‘unnatural’’ is the strongest stigma we can use to 
condemn anything. On the other hand, we recommend whatever is 
‘‘according to nature,’’ and to do ‘‘what comes naturally’’ is the 
popular injunction of a recent song hit. In this last expression, 
the ‘‘natural’’ means what is spontaneous in a human act. To as- 
certain and list the underived spontaneities underlying all human 
action has been a long-standing effort of the psychologist of moti- 
vation. Such knowledge would be put to use as a reference point 
for the criticism of institutions. Indeed, it has been established 
practice to condemn actual or projected social arrangements on the 
ground that they do not take human nature into account. Such, 
for example, was Aristotle’s famous criticism of Plato’s abolition 
of private property among the guardians of the Republic: ‘‘how 
immeasurably greater is the pleasure, when a man feels a thing to 
be his own; for surely the love of self is a feeling implanted by 
nature... .’’ 

The purpose of this paper is twofold. First, I argue that there 
is no basic human nature to appeal to in specific instances to justify 
or condemn human institutions. Whenever human nature is in- 
voked as a touchstone for social criticism, it transpires that such 
nature is artifactual: Man himself is responsible for whatever na- 
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ture he discovers himself to possess. Man’s only natural urge is to 
be artificial! This contention is derived from two sources: con- 
temporary Existentialism, and an analysis of the concept of a psy- 
chological ‘‘drive.’’ Because of its general familiarity, the Sar- 
trian claim that Man has no antecedent ‘‘essence’’ is treated only 
briefly. Greater attention is given to untangling confusions in the 
view that Man’s nature is comprised of basic ‘‘drives’’ or ‘‘urges.’’ 
The position enunciated is that the status of specific drives is de- 
rivative in principle, and that the only thing common to all men 
as human is simply the capacity for self-direction and self-control. 

Secondly, the paper questions whether, in the light of the fore- 
going considerations, it is now legitimate to retain the terms ‘‘nat- 
ural’’ and ‘‘unnatural’’ as meaningful language of criticism. The 
answer given is affirmative. The ‘‘unnatural’’ is the ‘‘unconven- 
tional.’’ The ‘‘natural’’ is always some humanly produced and 
humanly affirmed structure of artifact and convention. Collec- 
tively, such structures are the objectifications and sustainers of all 
the spontaneous energies which can be described as human. It is 
not more ‘‘unnatural’’ to eat with knives and forks than with one’s 
fingers—both ways have to be learned in the course of individual 
experience. It would, I submit, be ‘‘unnatural’’ to insist on silver- 
ware atop Mt. Everest—or to disallow it at a White House dinner. 
The artificial becomes ‘‘unnatural’’ whenever it no longer sustains 


the experienced value and efficacy of the action which it originally 
served to articulate and to render humanly significant. Unnatural- 
ness is failure, naturalness is success at being artificial. 








ETHICS 
ETHICAL SCEPTICISM 


By Pui NocH.in 


This paper makes three points: (1) that philosophical certainties 
about facts and doubts about moral values are premises, not conclu- 
sions, of philosophical scepticism; (2) that we can generalize this 
philosophical scepticism to include deduction and induction; (3) 
that this generalization makes the doubt empty and opens the way 
to a reassessment of naturalism in ethics. 

(1) Since Locke, critical philosophers have regarded themselves 
humbly as ‘‘under-laborers’’ clearing away the rubbish. They do 
not determine which propositions are true. Philosophers ask not 
whether, but how it is possible that p. Hence the fact that there 
has been considerable disagreement about moral matters is the real 
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ground for the doubts expressed in philosophy. In the same way, 
theories of scientific knowledge are echoes of the fact of successful 
agreement in the sciences. It is simply a fact about us that we have 
real doubts in one place and not in the others. But the logical gap 
between fact and value revealed by Hume, Moore, and Stevenson 
can be found in both science and morals. 

(2) We cannot give any reason for holding that inductive rea- 
sons are good reasons. But also that proposition is not a tautology 
as, e.g., Strawson claims. Surely this strong claim is a form of the 
naturalistic fallacy. That we follow inductive policies is an an- 
thropological fact and not necessary. That we regard certain prop- 
ositions (arithmetical and logical) as necessary is an anthropologi- 
cal fact and not necessary. 

(3) But if the doubt about the justification of standards in any 
domain (i.e., standards for identifying good arguments, good evi- 
dence, good actions, good men) is perfectly general, then the doubt 
is harmless. The problem of ethics is ethical not meta-ethical. 
Moral decisions are hard, not because they are decisions and not 
because they are moral, but because they are hard. And not all 
moral decisions are hard to make or to justify, unless one wants an 
impossible amount of justification. How much is an impossible 
amount? 

(a) Which decisions are the moral ones? If the problems of 
conduct, attitudes, or rules are ethical then every problem is ethical. 
We have an attitude of approval towards most of the rules of the 
language we use to state our beliefs. Without this attitude, no be- 
liefs. Criteria for the application of the word ‘‘moral’’ are hetero- 
geneous. Therefore either doubts about any one of these criteria 
cannot spread to the others or doubts must extend far beyond the 
domain of ethics. To generalize the doubt is to dissolve it. 

(b) There can be no a priori objection to the intent of natural- 
ism in ethics, which is to call our real, as opposed to apparent, in- 
terests a ‘‘reason.’’ Wittgenstein says: ‘‘to imagine a form of lan- 
guage is to imagine a form of life.’’ He asks: ‘‘why do we want to 
say this, adopt this rule, this practice, this way of living?’’ But 
these are factual questions. Their factual answers do not establish 
that it is deductively or inductively rational to adopt such practices 
or rules. 





‘¢FIRST PRINCIPLES’’ IN LOGIC AND ETHICS 
By ErHet M. ALBERT 


The object of the paper is an examination, in the light of an- 
thropological data, of the philosophical position that supposes a 
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contrast in logical qualities between ethical and scientific sentences. 
At the outset, there is disagreement on logical grounds with the view 
of C. L. Stevenson, that disagreements in ethics are a matter of at- 
titudes, in science a matter of belief, with the latter resolvable by 
rational methods. The alternative proposed is that disagreements, 
whether in science or ethics, are equally resolvable or unresolvable, 
depending upon the level of generality of the disputed proposition. 
When disputes involve ultimate premises, no appeal to prior logical 
grounds seems possible, whether in science or ethics. For, ‘‘ulti- 
mate premises’’ are either not capable of logical grounding, or they 
are not ultimate. It is assumed that the kind of disagreement in 
ethics referred to by various analysts revolves about ultimate prem- 
ises, not specific instances of general principles. It is assumed that 
disagreements about ultimate premises exist also with respect to be- 
liefs, methodology, and epistemology. 

Viewed in a comparative, cross-cultural framework, statements 
that there is agreement in science but disagreement in ethics seem 
true only for a selected and unrepresentative sample of mankind. 
It does not seem necessary to document the statement that folk be- 
liefs and associated magical methodologies persist in our own and 
more especially in other cultures. Anthropological data provide us 
with a view of cultures in which there is agreement in both belief 
and attitude, and some in which there is agreement in regard to 
values and disagreement in regard to beliefs. The latter is consid- 
ered normal by, e.g., American Indians and Chinese thinkers, since 
they share a cultural premise of pluralism or ‘‘mental hospitality.’’ 

Where there is a (culturally stimulated) interest in getting 
agreement, the principles of formal inference do not seem compe- 
tent to resolve disagreements nor to establish one rather than an- 
other system of beliefs as better-grounded than the others. The 
laws of inference seem to operate in essentially the same way in 
each culture whose logic has been studied. However, given the an- 
thropological data, it may be necessary to revise familiar formula- 
tions of the rules of inference to take into account differences im- 
posed by linguistic structures and cultural premises. At the same 
time that some new problems for logical theory arise from anthropo- 
logical materials, the supposed full cultural relativity of ethics 
seems to recede. Although much variability in values is found, 
there seem also to be a number of interculturally common values 
and disvalues. The significance of simple descriptive similarities 
and also of generalizations of regularities of relations within ethics 
has yet to be explored by ethical theorists. It is suggested that an 
inductive approach to the problems of philosophy, in terms both of 
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method and consultation of empirical data, may be interesting and 
profitable. 





HEDONISM AND THE ‘‘LOWER’’ PLEASURES 


By Mary Mor#HersiLu 


One of the traditional objections to ethical hedonism assumes the 
form of a dilemma: Hedonism must be either inconsistent or mor- 
ally objectionable ; if it admits that some pleasures are superior to 
others even if less pleasant, then it is inconsistent, while if it abides 
by the rule to the effect that quantity of pleasure is all that counts, 
then it tends to exalt the ‘‘lower’’ pleasures and this is morally ob- 
jectionable. The anti-hedonistic dilemma, first used by Plato, has 
been advanced by recent critics such as Bradley, Green, Moore, 
Ross, and Ewing. To illustrate the predicament of the hedonist 
they point to John Stuart Mill, an example (so it is said) of one 
who avoids the objectionable consequences of Benthamite doctrine 
but only at the cost of violating the first principle of quantitative 
hedonism. 

In defense of their position, hedonists such as Sidgwick argue 
that the ‘‘lower’’ pleasures, those of ‘‘mere sensation,’’ can be 
shown to be inferior to the ‘‘higher’’ pleasures, those ‘‘of the intel- 
lect and the imagination,’’ by purely quantitative methods. The 
critics of hedonism believe that this does not provide a sufficient 
guarantee and that the status of the ‘‘higher’’ pleasures must be 
assured by some extra-hedonic sanction. 

In order to evaluate these rival claims, it must be assumed that 
both parties intend the original comparative judgment to function 
as a directive for problems of practical choice. Since no satisfac- 
tory criterion for distinguishing the ‘‘higher’’ from the ‘‘lower’’ 
pleasures has been given, it is difficult to define the terms of such 
a choice. Assuming that the latter are to be understood in a vague 
but traditionally accepted sense, then it is necessary to consider the 
range of possible situations in which such a decision would be re- 
quired. There are a number of practical restrictions, but when 
these are taken into account it may be granted that occasions do 
arise when the injunction to prefer the ‘‘higher’’ pleasures would 
be relevant. But the reasons which the hedonists offer in support 
of this advice are inadequate. The ‘‘lower’’ pleasures are not pe- 
culiarly ‘‘impure,’’ or transitory ; nor are they attended by painful 
consequences. To this extent the critics are right, but their claim 
that hedonism sanctions the ‘‘lower’’ pleasures is unwarranted. 
From the hedonistic principle itself nothing whatever can be 
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inferred about the relative merits of the ‘‘higher’’ and ‘‘lower’’ 
pleasures. 

Moreover the artificiality of the hypothetical choice problem ob- 
secures an important issue. The ‘‘higher’’ pleasures are such as to 
require intensive education, time, effort, and money. The question 
is whether they are worth it. Both hedonists and their critics pro- 
fess to believe that they are, but in their preoccupation with the 
factitious problem of the ‘‘lower’’ pleasures, they have neglected 


the task of explaining and defending the principle on which they 
both agree. 





ANALYZING ETHICAL TERMS 


By Joun W. BiytH 


I. The most popular current style of philosophizing appears to 
be the analysis of the ordinary uses of selected words. With spe- 
cial reference to recent analysis of ethical terms the following rea- 
sons are offered for believing that the current appeal to ordinary 
usage will prove as indecisive as its 17th-century counterpart—the 
appeal to the state of nature. 

II. Criticisms. 


1. The appeal to ordinary usage has no clear relevance to the 
problems of morality. 

2. The technical vocabulary of the analysts leads to extraordi- 
nary interpretations of ordinary usage. 

. The interpretations of the analysts can be neither verified nor 
disverified because they offer no clear criterion for what is to 
count as an example of ordinary usage. 

. The appeal to language merely shifts the traditional ethical 
disputes to the linguistic level. 

. The semantic tools used to analyze ethical terms are inade- 
quate for the task. One analyst claims an ethical term need 
not have the same meaning in all uses. Another claims an 
ethical term has the same meaning in all contexts, and that 
it may be used in valid arguments like any other term. 


III. To sharpen these semantic tools we must know what is to 
count as a word. Under varying names at least three modes or di- 
mensions of meaning are generally distinguished. In two exam- 
ples of what appears to be the same word, the word may be used 
with the same or different meaning in each mode. There are eight 
theoretically possible combinations of sameness and difference for 
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three modes. It is suggested that two similar tokens must be used 
with the same meanings in all modes to count as the same word. 

IV. It is further suggested that in a satisfactory definition of 
ethical terms, the definiens and definiendum must have the same 
meaning in all modes. This sheds some light on the confused prob- 
lem of the naturalistic fallacy. 

V. Linguistic conventions make it proper to use words with just 
the meanings they have. It is improper to use them as though they 
did not have those meanings. This indicates the need for a re- 
analysis of the popular view that analytic statements are empty. 
It also indicates the need for distinguishing at least two words 
spelled g-o-o-d. One is purely expressive like ‘‘ouch.’’ The other 
is both expressive and descriptive. 

The suggestions made in this paper would not directly solve any 
moral issue. However, they should help eliminate the meta-verbal 
problems created by the appeal to ordinary usage together with the 
purely verbal problems encountered in traditional moralizing. 





HYPOTHETICAL IMPERATIVES 


By Hector N. CastaNepAa 


My aim is to offer an analysis of the general meaning and tunc- 
tion of sentences which formulate ends; I shall call them finitives. 
Hypothetical imperatives and normatives are respectively of the 
forms ‘‘If X wants p to be the case, X, do A!’’ and ‘‘If X wants p 
to be the case, X ought to do A,’’ where the antecedent is a finitive. 
Categorical imperatives and normatives include no finitive. 


The following theses are examined: 


i) the ‘ought’ in a hypothetical normative is different from the 
‘ought’ in a categorical one (Prichard, L. Nelson) ; 

ii) the ‘want’ of a hypothetical imperative is just a sign of impera- 
tivity (Hare) ; 

iii) the ‘if’ of a hypothetical imperative ‘‘has a somewhat different 
logical status’’ (Hare) ; 

iv) a hypothetical imperative is, qua imperative, analytic (Kant, 
Hare). 


The examination yields some results: 


1) finitives are like indicative sentences, e.g., they are true or false, 
they have past and third-person forms, they are obvious prem- 
ises and conclusions ; 
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2) the infinitive phrase (‘p to be the case’) inside a finitive is in- 
dicative-like as contrasted with the infinitive phrase in a nor- 
mative (‘‘X ought to make p the case’’), which seems imper- 
ative-like ; 

3) finitives are not exactly descriptive or factual sentences ; 


4) they are intimately related to imperatives and normatives, but 
hypothetical imperatives or normatives are not analytic. 


Finitives are compared with kin sentences: 
a) descriptions of psychological states, 
b) optatives or expressions of wishes, and 
c) resolutives or formulations of decisions. 


The following results are obtained : 

5) finitives are not descriptive sentences ; 

6) they do not describe psychological states or processes (what- 
ever their final account), but ‘‘imply’’ or point to the presence 
of some favorable attitude toward the doing of actions which 
may help achieve the proposed end, e.g., that there is a desire 
or liking or duty or curiosity ; 


they express a general willingness to perform in the direction 


of the goal, but do not formulate a decision to do any particu- 
lar act or kind of acts; 


the central or characteristic function of finitives is called ag- 
onistic: 


a) in first-person, present-tense finitives it consists in throwing 
the speaker’s hat into the ring, so to say—i.e., in a recogni- 
tion and acceptance of a challenge, in a plunge into a race 
against the course of events to win a prize or goal created 
or determined by the plunge itself ; 

b) in finitives in other persons and tenses the agonistic role is 
one of representing or acting the acceptance of the chal- 
lenge. 

Finitives also have an authorizing function: they declare that 

it is appropriate to evaluate the actions and even the life of the 

pursuer of ends as successful or not; thus, the verbal phrase 

‘to be a doctor’ becomes a success-or-failure verb in a finitive 

like ‘‘X wants to be a doctor.”’ 

The utterance of finitives includes the use of devices to indicate 

the importance of the race or challenge, i.e., the height of the 


prize, which is related to satisfactions of our emotional consti- 
tution. 
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AESTHETICS 
ORIGINALITY AND THE AESTHETICS OF CRITICISM 


By Mitton C. Naum 


The differentiation between the artist and the critic on grounds 
of the former’s originality is evident in early Greek speculation 
upon philosophy of art. The reason for the differentiation is 
clearly put, both in Plato’s own theory and in the Platonic tradi- 
tion. The artist is inspired and creative. The critic is not in- 
spired. Not only is criticism derivative from the work of the artist 
but the critic himself is believed to be in various degrees of servi- 
tude to his original. The critic judges in terms of rules and tech- 
niques, from which the artist is free. The tradition which attrib- 
utes originality to the artist comes to judge the critic’s powers in 
terms of the accuracy with which the original work of art is de- 
scribed or analyzed and a capacity to apply ‘‘rules.”’ 

In the 18th Century, continued attention was paid to the critic’s 
accuracy and precision. An additional factor begins to enter, how- 
ever, when various French and Scottish writers assert that the critic 
must be able not only to judge but also to feel the emotions ex- 
pressed by the artist in his work. The argument is fortified in later 
writings, despite the charge that if criticism be interpreted to per- 
mit the introduction of the critic’s own feelings, there will result 
not only personal bias but also distortion of the meaning of the 
work of art. Croce’s insistence that genius and taste are identical 
is perhaps the most radical result of the newer theory of criticism. 

If, with some of these implications in mind, we now turn to what 
the artist and the critic produce and ask whether the critic may be 
original, we find that it is difficult to differentiate the work of art 
and the work of criticism. Both artist and critic employ tech- 
niques to produce objects and events. Moreover, as the artist may 
choose to emphasize one or another aspect of the work of art—its 
symbolism, its form, its expression, or the technique which produced 
it—so the critic may select one or the other of these factors for em- 
phasis in his critical account. As regards the object of fine art, in 
contrast to the work of art, there appears to be no reason to deny 
creativity to the best criticism. It is an assumption of this paper 
that the function of the work of fine art is to produce neither an imi- 
tation nor a school of art but, rather, a mood of originality or cre- 
ativity as part of its effect upon the perceiver’s feelings. There 
appears to be no reason to argue that the critic is not similarly 
moved to originality. In consequence, it is urged that the percep- 
tive critic may in fact as well as in theory produce an original work 
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of fine art. Various illustrations are offered to indicate that the 
best criticism is that of the free critic who expresses his individ- 
uality in the work of criticism. 





THE PROBLEM OF RELEVANCE IN ESTHETIC CRITICISM 
By JosEPH MARGOLIS 


The question of the relevance of critical comments upon works 
of art is explored with a view to challenging any premature restric- 
tion of the range of culture that may illuminate works of art and 
any premature rejection of criticism as a discipline on the evidence 
of the variety of its comments. A prima facie case is developed to 
endorse the thesis that alternate, even apparently contrary, critical 
hypotheses upon a work of art may be defended. The discussion 
is restricted here, it may be noted, to descriptive, as distinguished 
from evaluative, judgments; furthermore, the logical problems of 
defending apparently contrary judgments are not explored here, 
except to acknowledge that—were the thesis accepted—critical state- 
ments would themselves have to be described in terms of a model 
other than that of truth and falsity. 

The discussion seeks to avoid controversy on the theory of fine 
art. But, because the theory of criticism itself is affected by dis- 
putes on the other, an initial set of undebated propositions is posited 
with a view to providing a minimal and relatively non-controversial 
basis for the issue of relevance. Numerous illustrations are pro- 
vided to indicate some characteristic peculiarities of critical com- 
ments on works of art. 

The force of the argument depends upon the concept of imagi- 
native perception. The essay attempts to exhibit in what sense a 
mode of imaginative perception, termed here ‘‘myth,’’ may be said 
to be objective even though the properties enumerated through that 
mode be unavailable to the techniques of the physical sciences. 
‘‘Myth’’ is defined as a schema of the imagination which, independ- 
ent of the scientific status of the propositions it may subtend, is 
capable of effectively organizing our perception of portions of the 
external world in accord with its distinctions. Two types of myths 
are distinguished (illustrated, for example, by Freudian imagery 
and Wolfflin’s ‘‘painterly’’ and ‘‘linear’’ styles) and the distinct 
ways in which they contribute to the description of works of art 
are identified. Different kinds of critical interests are also indi- 
cated, which for ulterior reasons (for example, alleged historical 
accuracy) may restrict the source of myths by means of which 
works of art are permitted to be described. 
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The initial reasonableness of the thesis that apparently contrary 
descriptions of works of art may be defended follows from the fact 
that the properties of a work of art, as a work of art, include not 
merely physically accessible properties but properties that may be 
imputed to these in accord with a myth (as defined above). If, 
therefore, alternate myths may be employed by means of which to 
construe a physical system as a work of art, alternate (and even 
contrary) descriptions of the work are possible. Stated succinctly, 
if somewhat differently: if the intentional fallacy is granted to be 
a fallacy, and if the imaginative dimension of a work of art is 
granted, it follows that even contrary descriptions of a work of art 
are, in principle, defensible. And such descriptions need not be 
made altogether without rigor—need not open the gate to every 
claim—-since at least two restrictions may be applied: the descrip- 
tions must be compatible with the actual physical properties of the 
system construed as a work of art, or with such properties already 
symbolically disposed, and the most plausible descriptions will con- 
form to stable and influential myths. 





BOOK REVIEW 
Science and Religion: A Changing Relationship. The Rede Lec- 


ture for 1954. C. A. Counson, F.R.S. [Cambridge and New 
York]: Cambridge University Press [1955]. 36 pp. 2s. 6d. 
($0.50). 


The prose meanders, the argument wanders, and this reader 
wonders. It is, by now, sound doctrine to reverse Pope and insist 
that ‘‘Nature’s laws are not discovered but devised.’’ It is, I sup- 
pose, still worth repeating that it makes no sense to partition nature 
into separated domains for science and for religion. And it is, I 
am sure, all to the good to emphasize again that we do not find God 
when and where we encounter the scientifically unknown. Still, 
such pieties are but meager comfort if they allow us only to con- 
clude that the scientist is doing, ‘‘oddly enough, . . . just what the 
artist and the poet and the saint are doing. He is making sense 
out of the variety of his experience; .... He is looking for a 
a pattern within them which will satisfy him as reasonable and 
consistent’’ (p. 15). 

Nor is this rather limp conclusion notably stiffened by a descrip- 
tion of art, science, and religion which hinges on a stunningly 
opaque metaphor: doing justice to experience! All that we may ask 
of paintings is that they ‘‘do justice to the experiences which they 
attempt to express. In the same way, ... the validity of ... 
scientific concepts . . . rests upon the assurance that they somehow 
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do justice to the experiences which prompted them’’ (pp. 15, 16). 
**Is there not here more than a distant similarity with religion? 
For example, in religion there are concepts—a personal God, a 
redeeming power, the activity of the Holy Spirit— ... by no 
other means can we do justice to the feelings of awe and worship, 
of sin and release which we experience in our lives . . .’’ (p. 16). 

From this view of the commonality of the enterprise of art, 
science, and religion, Professor Coulson turns to a consideration of 
the impact of the developing science upon religion. In the main, 
this is seen under three rubrics: (1) the scientific attitude has 
induced a ‘‘loss of immediacy in our relation to nature’’ (p. 20) ; 
(2) the displacement of man from the center of things, attending 
the growth of science, has in fact helped religion; (3) the faith in 
rationality which is central to the Christian tradition has, in fact, 
been reinforced by the triumphs of a science through and through 
founded on rationality. 

But there is a certain coming to a well earned rest at the start 
of the race in this metaphor of ‘‘doing justice to experience.’’ At 
best, this is a name for a complex of unsolved problems, not a solu- 
tion to them. And even with the help of a passage in which ‘‘F. S. 
Smythe speaks very movingly of the relationship which he was 
able to establish with the mountains that he was climbing’’ (p. 19), 
the nature of the ‘‘immediacy,’’ lost in the attitude of science, re- 
mains a mystery to those who have not ‘‘‘ . . . acquired that ‘feel’ 
for a hill... ’’’ (p. 19). Nor do we discover any new vistas 
as we follow Professor Coulson down the beaten path from Ptolemy 
to Copernicus to Einstein to ‘‘the displacement of man from the 
center of things.’’ Finally, one can only wonder at the logic which 
takes the conviction that ‘‘a faith in rationality is central to the 
Christian tradition at its finest ... ’’ (p. 29) into the thesis that 
‘*The wave equation and the gene both speak to us of the nature 
of God’’ (p. 29). 


JOSEPH EPSTEIN 
AMHERST COLLEGE 


1Is there not more than a distant similarity with the sin of pride in 
this probably unthinking and certainly unfeeling identification of Religion 
with the Christian faith? This is not, by any means, the only or even the 
most egregious instance of this sort of thing. ‘‘And thus, in so far as the 
Christian faith asserts an immediacy in our awareness of God ...I think 
we can see how it comes about that a scientific training predisposes against 
religion’’ (pp. 20, 21). ‘‘But a faith in rationality is central to the . 
Christian tradition at its finest, and just as in earlier days science grew 
because it inherited this tradition, so now religion may rejoice and take 
comfort that the whole edifice of science is so austere ...’’(p. 29). And 
there are still others. 
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menschlichen Erkenntnis. Nach der Ubersetzung von Friedrich 
Uberweg mit Einleitung, Anmerkungen und Registern neu hrsg. 
von Alfred Klemmt. Hamburg: Felix Meiner [1957]. Ixvi, 
147 p. (Philosophische Bibliothek, Bd. 20.) Paper, DM 8.80; 
eloth, DM 11.20. 

Brown, AtwarpD E.: Between the Worlds; Poems. New York: 
Pageant Press [1957]. 265 p. $3.50. 

Carmua, Emmio: Pedro Henriquez Uretia (tres estudios). 
Tucuman: Universidad Nacional de Tucuman, Departamento de 
Extensién Universitaria [1956]. 56 p. (Cuadernos de Ex- 
tensién Universitaria, 9.) 

Carter, G. 8.: A Hundred Years of Evolution. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1957. x, 206 p. $3.75. 

CuisHotm, Roperick M.: Perceiving: A Philosophical Study. 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Univ. Press [1957]. xi, 203 p. (Con- 
temporary Philosophy. General Editor: Max Black.) $2.75. 

Conarer, GrorGeE Perrico: Towards the Unification of the Faiths 
(Comparative Religion). Univ. of Caleutta, 1957. 131 p. 
(Stephanos Nirmalendu Ghosh Lectures, 1954-55.) Rs. 6/-. 

CopLEsToN, FREDERICK C., 8.J.: Bergson on Morality. (From the 
Proceedings of the British Academy, Vol. XLI.) London: 
Oxford Univ. Press [1956]. pp. 247-266. (Dawes Hicks Lec- 
ture on Philosophy, British Academy, 1955.) 3s. 6d. 

Cornu, AuaustE: The Origins of Marxian Thought. Springfield, 
Ill.: Charles C Thomas [1957]. viii, 128 p. (Publication No. 
321, American Lecture Series. A Monograph in American Lec- 
tures in Philosophy. Ed. by Marvin Farber.) $3.75. 

Crosser, Paut K.: Economic Fictions; a Critique of Subjectivistic 
Economic Theory. New York: Philosophical Library [1957]. 
xxiii, 322 p. $4.75. 

Dray, Wituiam: Laws and Explanation in History. [London, 
ete.]: Oxford Univ. Press, 1957. 174 p. (Oxford Classical & 
Philosophical Monographs.) $3.40. 

FalRBANK, JOHN K., ed.: Chinese Thought and Institutions. Ed. 
by John K. Fairbank. With Contributions by T‘ung-tsu Ch‘ii, 
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W. T. De Bary, Wolfram Eberhard, John K. Fairbank, Charles 
O. Hucker, E. A. Kracke, Jr., Joseph R. Levenson, James T. C. 
Liu, Benjamin Schwartz, Hellmut Wilhelm, Arthur F. Wright, 
C. K. Yang, Lien-sheng Yang. [Chicago]: Univ. of Chicago 
Press [1957]. xiii, 4838 p. (Comparative Studies of Cultures 
and Civilizations, ed. by Robert Redfield and Milton Singer.) 
$8.50. 

Fane, THomé H.: The Chinese View of Infe; the Philosophy of 
Comprehensive Harmony. Hong Kong: Union Press [1957]. 
v, 274 p. $2.50. 

FIREMAN, Peter: Justice in Plato’s Republic. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library [1957]. 52 p. $2.00. 

Fiinfzig Jahre Relativitatstheorie. Cinquantenaire de la Théorie de 
la Relativité. Jubilee of Relativity Theory. Bern, 11-16. Juli 
1955. Verhandlungen—Actes—Proceedings, hrsg. von—publiés 
par—ed. by André Mercier et Michel Kervaire. Basel: Birk- 
hauser Verlag, 1956. 286 p. (Helvetica Physica Acta, Sup- 
plementum IV.) 

GaTHELIER, G.: L’éducation religieuse des adolescentes, une ez- 
périence. Préface et notes de Monseigneur Lacointe. Lyon: E. 
Vitte [1957]. xx, 257 p. 

HENDEL, CHARLES W., ed.: The Philosophy of Kant and Our Mod- 
ern World. Four Lectures Delivered at Yale University Com- 
memorating the 150th Anniversary of the Death of Immanuel 
Kant. New York: Liberal Arts Press [1957]. vii, 132 p. 
$2.75. (Contents: ‘‘The Question of Man,’’ by John E. Smith; 
‘‘The Philosophy of Existence,’’ by George Schrader; ‘‘ Aes- 
thetics and Criticism,’’ by René Wellek ; ‘‘ Freedom, Democracy, 
and Peace,’’ by Charles W. Hendel.) 

June, C. G.: Gegenwart und Zukunft. Ziirich & Stuttgart: 
Rascher-Verlag, 1957. 55 p. (Erschien als Sonderbeilage zur 
Marznummer 1957 der ‘‘Schweizer Monatshefte.’’) Sw. fr. 
3.40. 

KnEALE, W. C.: The Idea of Invention. (From the Proceedings 
of the British Academy, Vol. XLI.) London: Oxford Univ. 
Press [1956]. pp. 85-108. (Annual Philosophical Lecture, 
Henriette Hertz Trust, British Academy, 1955.) 3s. 6d. 

LARRABEE, Eric, ed.: American Panorama; Essays by Fifteen 
American Critics on 350 Books Past and Present Which Portray 
the U.S.A. in Its Many Aspects. New York Univ. Press, Wash- 
ington Square, 1957. xxiv, 436 p. $4.95. . 

McLavexsy, P. J., D.Sc.: The Church and Modern Science. New 
York: Philosophical Library [1957]. 374 p. $7.50. 
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Maritain, JAcQuEs: On the Philosophy of History. Ed. by Joseph 
W. Evans. New York: Scribner [1957]. xi, 180 p. $3.50. 
Merzerr, Bruce M.: An Introduction to the Apocrypha. New 

York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1957. ix, 274 p. $4.00. 

Meyer, ArtHur E.: Mind, Matter, and Morals: The Impact of the 
Revolutionary New Findings in Neurophysiology and Psychol- 
ogy upon the Problems of Religion, Ethics, and Human Be- 
havior. New York: American Press, 1957. 192 p. $3.50. 

Moutyn, Aprian C., M.D.: Structure, Function and Purpose; an 
Inquiry into the Concepts and Methods of Biology from the 
Viewpoint of Time. With a Foreword by Yervant H. 
Krikorian. New York: Liberal Arts Press [1957]. ix, 198 p. 
$4.00. 

Muxergl, A. C.: Self, Thought and Reality. 2d ed. (enl.). Alla- 
habad: The Indian Press (Publications) Private Ltd., 1957. 
xx, 434 p. Rs. 10/-. 

NiesunR, ReEmHoip: Love and Justice; Selections from the Shorter 
Writings of Reinhold Niebuhr. Ed. by D. B. Robertson. Phila- 
delphia: Westminster Press [1957]. 309 p. $6.00. 

ParKER, ALFRED J.: Give Your Child Its Inheritance; a Study of 
Child and Parent Problems. New York: Exposition Press 
[1957]. 76 p. $3.00. 

QuaprI, GorrrEDo: La coscienza religiosa. Firenze: La Nuova 
Italia Editrice [1957]. pp. 503-579. (Estratto dagli ‘‘Studi 
Senesi in memoria di Ottorino Vannini.’’) L. 600. 

Rune, J. B., and Pratt, J. G.: Parapsychology, Frontier Science 
of the Mind; a Survey of the Field, the Methods, and the Facts 
of ESP and PK Research. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas 
[1957]. ix, 220 p. $4.75. 

Riessen, H. van: The Society of the Future. Tr. and ed. under 
the supervision of David Hugh Freeman. Philadelphia: Pres- 
byterian and Reformed Publishing Co. [1957]. 320 p. 

Rosati, Mariano: L’assoluta ricerca; saggi. I. Libro della cono- 
scenza. II. Quadro della filosofia da Kant a noi. 2* ed. 
Torino: Loescher-Chiantore, 1957. 149 p. L. 1200. 

Ross, Raupu, and Van Den Haaa, Ernest: The Fabric of Society; 
an Introduction to the Social Sciences. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace [1957]. xv, 777 p. 

Rougemont, Denis DE: Love in the Western World. Tr. by Mont- 
gomery Belgion. Rev. and augm. ed. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday, 1957. vii, 352 p. (Doubleday Anchor Books. 
A121.) $1.25. 

Runes, Dacopert D.: A Book of Contemplation. New York: 
Philosophical Library [1957]. 149 p. $3.00. 
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Sarai, Becuara: La participation @ l’étre dans la philosophie de 
Louis Lavelle. Préf. de Paul Ricoeur. Paris: Beauchesne, 
1957. 168 p. (Bibliothéque des Archives de Philosophie. 7° 
section: Philosophie contemporaine. I.) 1,380 frs. 

ScoHNEDWER, HERBERT W.: Geschichte der amerikanischen Philo- 
sophie. [Die deutsche Ubersetzung und Bearbeitung besorgte 
Peter Krausser.} Hamburg: Felix Meiner [1957]. xv, 424 p. 
(Has 25 new pages, not in the American edition, on the sources 


of the new naturalism and realism.) 
SrerPiNsk1, Wactaw: Hypothése du continu. 2d ed. New York: 
Chelsea Publishing Co., 1956. xvii, 274 p. (Monografje 


Matematyezne, Tom IV.) $4.95. 

TARELLO, GIOVANNI: Sul problema della crisi del diritto. Torino: 
G. Giappichelli [1957]. 112 p. L. 1000. 

VALENTIE, Maria Eveenra: Una metafisica del hombre; ensayo 
sobre la filosofta de Leibniz. Universidad Nacional de Tucumén, 
Instituto de Filosofia, 1956. 88 p. (Universidad Nacional de 
Tucumaén, Instituto de Filosofia: Cuadernos de filosofia, 8.) 

Vaz Ferreira, Cantos: Moral para intelectuales. La Plata, 1957. 
264 p. (Universidad Nacional de La Plata, Facultad de Hu- 
manidades y Ciencias de la Educacién, Departamento de Filo- 
sofia. ) 

WEGENER, Frank C.: The Organic Philosophy of Education. 
Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown [1957]. xx, 472 p. $6.00. 
Zuccui, Hernan: Estudios de filosofia antigua y moderna. Uni- 
versidad Nacional de Tucuman, Instituto de Filosofia [1956]. 

152 p. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor José Ferrater Mora, of Bryn Mawr College, has been 
appointed Class of 1932 Lecturer in the Special Program in the 
Humanities, and Visiting Professor of Philosophy, at Princeton 
University for the spring semester of 1958. He will deliver a series 
of four public lectures on the topic: ‘‘The Present Situation in 
Philosophy. ’’ 


The editors have received from Dr. Leonora Cohen Rosenfield, 
of the University of Maryland, the following communication, which 
they wish to bring to the attention of readers of the JoURNAL: 

‘*With a view to editing the correspondence of the late philos- 
opher, Morris Raphael Cohen, I am collecting letters by or concern- 
ing him, and other memorabilia. 
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‘‘T should deeply appreciate hearing from anyone possessing 
materials or information pertaining thereto.’’ 

Mrs. Rosenfield’s address is 3749 Chesapeake Street, N. W., 
Washington 16, D. C. 


The American Council of Learned Societies, with a view to 
increasing the effective participation of American scholarship in 
international scholarly congresses, has established a program of 
grants in support of travel to such conferences. Support will be 
in an amount sufficient for tourist class air travel or cabin class 
steamer. Applications for such grants from members of con- 
stituent societies must be submitted through the appropriate 
constituent society and will ordinarily be limited, in the case of a 
given conference, to one or at most two individuals. Members of 
the American Philosophical Association who may wish to be con- 
sidered for designation as representatives of the Association to an 
international conference should communicate with the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Association, Professor Lucius Garvin, University 
of Maryland, College Park, Maryland, indicating in what way they 
propose to participate in the program of the conference. 





PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 
Philip H. Phenix 


@ For the professor who treats a wide range of philosophical 
positions on education in school, home, job, and community. 


@ For the student who will take up the challenge of support- 
ing his views by considering all facets of a problem. 


ready for second semester classes, 1958 





recent Holt texts in Philosophy 


THE PRINCIPLES OF RIGHT REASON 
Henry S- Leonard 
@ For the one-semester course in applied non-formal logic, 


increased understanding of the techniques and lin- 
guistic tools of rational inquiry. 


A HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, 3rd Ed. 
Frank Thilly Ledger Wood 
@ An unusually extensive treatment of classical and mod- 


ern philosophy, continuing the excellence of the earlier 
texts in coverage and interpretation. 


THE ENDURING QUESTIONS 
Melvin Rader 
~ @ 22 major{essays grouped around five great questions, 


chosen to acquaint the student with the nature of philo- 
sophical inquiry through the centuries. 


AMERICAN PRAGMATISM AND 
EDUCATION 


John L. Childs 


@ A fine balance between history and criticism for foun- 
dational work in philosophy of education courses. 





383 Madison Ave. 


Henry Holt and Company New York 17, N.Y. 





TWO SIGNIFICANT NEW TITLES 
IN IMPORTANT AREAS 


William 
Ernest — 
Hocking 


THE MEANING OF IMMORTALITY 
IN HUMAN EXPERIENCE 


At the peak of a lifetime of creative thought and distinguished writing, 
Dr. Hocking re-presents his classic statement on the issues of human 
survival. Now, revised and enlarged, it remains the only book thus far 
in this century to deal with the problem of immortality at the level of the 
scientific advance of the day. Of the original book (titled Thoughts on 
Death and Life) Reinhold Niebuhr wrote: “. . . full of simple and pro- 
found wisdom . . . (with) excellencies of form and style not frequently 
achieved by the sae THE MEANING OF IMMORTAL- 
ITY INH MAN EXP RIENCE is a rich legacy of thought and belief 


a anc wm to succeeding generations by one of today’s truly great 
Pp 


losophers. $3.50 


David 
Elton 
Trueblood 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


Written for the general reader as well as for the student, PHILOSOPHY 
OF RELIGION is based upon a careful working out of the emotional 
and rational factors in religious knowledge and belief. In his preface, 
Dr. Trueblood says: “The ema of this book is to develop and to ex- 
pound the essentials of a philosophy which enables men and women of 
this century to be both intellectually honest and sincerely devout.” 
“The best a interpretation of the ayer corene side of religion now 
in print. It will go far toward removing intellectual obstacles to Chris- 
tian belief and providing firm ground for faith in God, in freedom, and 
in immortality.” — Religious Book Club. $5.00 


At your bookseller + HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 





